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Japanese Print — By Eishi 



PRINT EXHIBITION FROM BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 



THE first of a series of exhibitions 
of Japanese color prints from the 
Clarence Buckingham collection 
has been installed in Gallery 46. The 
artists represented are Eishi, Choki, and 
Toyokuni. Although the exhibition is 
a small one it includes a number of no- 
table works. Among those by Eishi 
which occupy the north and west walls, 
two, of figures set against chocolate back- 
grounds are of unusual distinction and 
rank with the finest prints of the school. 
Several of his triptychs also challenge at- 
tention, particularly those of his famous 
"Furyu Yatsushi Genji" series, in which 
he presents modernized versions of in- 
cidents in the classic mediaeval romance 
entitled "Genji Monogatari." One of 
the prints of this series is hung in the 
north group on the east wall. The 
central group on that wall consists of 
three prints by Choki, one of them an 
especially excellent example of his work. 
His prints were not numerous and are 
rarer than those of the other leading 



Ukiyoe artists save only his contemporary 
Sharaku. The remainder of the east wall 
and all of the south wall are given up to 
prints by the first Toyokuni. These in- 
clude four of his best known triptychs, 
and a number of single sheets, among 
which are fine impressions of prints of 
actors in costume which are not often 
seen. He was an extremely prolific 
worker, and his prints vary greatly in 
artistic merit. Most of those shown 
were done in his best period. With only 
a few exceptions all the prints exhibited 
were published in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. 

The exhibition will remain until about 
the middle of March. 

F. w. G. 

BLOCK PRINT EXHIBITION 

The first exhibition of color wood block 
prints held in the Print Department has 
been most successful; it has created in- 
terest in a medium of art expression very 
little known or appreciated. Of course, 
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the art of color printing from wood 
blocks, in two or more colors, is an old 
art: examples of it dating as early as the 
fifteenth century are still extant. But it 
has never attained the popularity of etch- 
ing or of line-engraving on copper among 
the graphic arts. 

Mr. Gustave Baumann, who as- 
sembled the exhibition, exhibits regu- 
larly with the artists of Chicago and 
vicinity and works in water color as well 
as with wood blocks. His "Granny's 
Garden" is in the municipal collection 
purchased by the Commission for the En- 
couragement of Local Art. His group 
of eight block prints was among the best 
in the exhibition. 

The other artists represented were 
from various parts of the country and 
showed great diversity of treatment in 
their color printing. The Provincetown 
artists were the most "colorful" group. 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt, the Chicago painter 
who has recently been working in 
Provincetown, exhibited six prints done 



in the same post-impressionistic style, so- 
called, as his paintings. Ethel Mars and 
Ada Gilmore also have discarded real- 
ism, the primary aim of color printing, 
and show what can be done by con- 
ventionalization. 

Besides Mr. Baumann, the Chicago 
artists in this exhibition were Elizabeth 
Colwell, Gordon Ertz, Helen Hyde and 
Bertha Lum. The work of all of them 
deserves special mention, but space will 
not permit mention of all the interesting 
exhibits. A word should be said, how- 
ever, about the work of Edna Boies Hop- 
kins, of Cincinnati, and Rudolph Ruz- 
icka, of New York. Mrs. Hopkins had 
twelve flower pieces, conventionalized 
renditions of garden flowers. They were 
good examples of real color printing and 
technically among the best prints shown. 
Mr. Ruzicka was the only exhibitor of 
color wood engravings. His work is ex- 
ceedingly fine, and he is one of a very 
few who are now doing autographic 
wood engraving in this country. 
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